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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 563.) 

Now leaving Ireland, after having sojourned 
there about twenty-four years, and received 
much affection and kindness from many friends 
there, of which I hope to retain the grateful 
remembrance as long as my memory shall con- 
tinue, let me review the state of our Society 
there, during that space of time. 

At my first going thither, there were yet 
living in most parts of the nation, where meet- 
ings were settled, some of the good old stock 
both ministers and elders, who loved God and 
mankind, and were ‘esteemed and beloved by 
them, being kind and open-hearted, as well as 
faithful and circumspect ip all the branches of 
our i testimony, glosély uuiting i 
tender love one with another, in supporting it, 
and keeping things in good order in the church. 
Their pious care herein was like a fence about 
the flock, which kept them together in nearer 
unity and greater safety. So that the young 
people in most parts were generally trained up 
in innocence of manners, and in plainness of 
habit and speech. 

Some indeed, chiefly of the young men 
grown up, had for some time past refused sub- 
mission to the good order established ; but I 
lived there long enough to see the unhappy 
consequences thereof, both to themselves, many 
of them, and to the body whereof they were 
members. What though their tables abounded 
with elegant dishes, and variety of liquors; 
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thongh they made a figure, and were envied or 
caressed fot a time}. yet most of them were 
either cut short by death, or fell into disgrace. 
The hand of the Lotd seemed to be against 
these introdugets, and spreaders of corrupt 
liberty ; and they never attained thereby that 
true honor and peace, which attended the wor- 
thy men and women above hinted, to whom the 
first excursion of such was matter of 
concern ana anxiety from a clear foresight of 
the hurtful consequences thereof: and much 
labor and pains they took to puta stop to it, 
and prevent the spreading thereof, particu- 
larly in the city of Cork, and therefore they 
were clear of it. 

But though some of these were too big for 
the girdle of truth, to meet about them, or to 
be limited by the desires of their best friends ; 
yet I found the discipline of the church bet- 
ter maintained, during my first years in Cork, 
than before them in Bristol, tending to edifiea- 
tion, brotherly comfort and love, and mutual 
encouragement in piety and virtue, with a joint 
desire and care to preserve an uniform regular- 
ity, and to revive and maintain a religious fer- 
veney toward God. 

Some friends from the several parts attended 
their province meetings, which were held regu- 
larly once in six weeks, and circulated from 
one part to another, yet were most frequently 
held in Cork. Those meetings were often 
sweetly favored, through the coming together 
of sincere, lively-spirited friends. e one ot 
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these meetings, in particular, in Cork, soon. 
after my coming to it, we had the company of 
John Duckett, from Leinster, a worthy elder. 
Jn the men’s meeting he spoke to-us with such 
divine authority and sweetness, that to me bis 
words seemed fitly spoken indeed, and like 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Their Half Year’s Meetings in Dublin were 
attended by some Friends from most parts of 
the nation. Here in their meetings for disci- 
pliue, as well as for worship, a zeal for the 
honor of God, and the good of the Church, 
presided, and friends were excited to keep all 
things in proper order in the Church. The 
first time I attended a Half-Year’s Meeting 
was in the winter of 1742, and it was indeed a 
lively, good meeting, which I hope never to 
forget. After I removed from Cork to Mount- 
melick I attended the National and Provincial 
Meetings for Leinster pretty constantly, and 
often in them was affected with reverent gra- 
titude to the Almighty, who by the discove- 
ries of the divine wisdom instituted them for 
the support and edification of the Church, and 
in them frequently owned the gatherings of his 
people in his name, by the evident mauifesta- 
tion of his divine presence. 

In process of time these worthy men and 
women, in whose hearts the love of God and 
his people, had by long growth become deeply 
rooted, one after another finished their course 
honorably, leaving an excelleyt savor behind 


them ; but when they were removed, very few of 
the youth or others, succeeded them in the right 
line, to fill up their vacant places with pro- 


priety. Of their survivors, on one hand, a 
considerable number retained the ancient plain- 
ness of language and habit, and rigidly censo- 
rious of any deviation therefrom, valued them- 
selves thereupon, as if it were the only test 
and badge of discipleship, while their hearts 
were gone after their covetousness in eagerly 
pursuing and sordidly hoarding temporal 
wealth. Qn the other hand a large body of 
youth and others, shooting up in , self-indal- 
gencé, in conformity to the world, and rushing 
headlong into the temptations of the times. 

Yet amidst this inundation of negligence 
and revolt, there remain in most places a num- 
ber of sincere-hearted Friends, and a few worthy 
ministers and elders; but within these twenty 
years past, there has been a great alteration for 
the -worse. 

The proposals, which Friends of Bristol 
made me, appeared sufficiently encouraging to 
promise a probable prospect of a pretty easy 
situation, as to temporals, and when in Mount- 
melick, this city was presented to my view for 
a residence for me and my family; it was 
brought to my remembrance, how in my young 
years, it wag.made to me. what Bethel was to 
Jacob in hyyouthful time, when all alone with 
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his staff, he travelled, obeying the command of 
his parents, that is, the place, where the Lord 
first visited me with his power and light, and 
was a father to me, when I was as it were 
alone, and far from my parents and all my re. 
lations; and how he called Jacob after many 
years, and a great increase of family, to go up 
again to Bethel and dwell there, and erect an 
altar to his God; how Jacob thereupon 
obliged his household to put away their strange 
gods, to be clean, and change their garments; 
and so they went. Under this view, I hoped 
this removal might be attended with beneficial 
effects to me and mine, and that I had in degree 
divine concurrence therein, being divinely fa- 
vored among my dear friends in Ireland in my 
last taking leave of them. ‘ 

But promised happiness in this life often 
proves a phantom that flies from us as we pur. 
sue; we often think we have it in prospect, 
but it still keeps beyond our reach. They who 
would attain certain and durable happiness, 
should extend their views beyond this life. 

~For notwithstanding the apparent encourag- 
ing prospect, after a while I found things, bot 
provisions and labor, so much dearer here than 
in Ireland, that discouragement and embarrass- 
ments crowded upon me to that degree, that I 
was often brought very low, under the gloomy 
prospect; and my faith was put toa severe 
trial; yet it pleased kind Providence to make 
way for me, and raise me relief in his own 
time, for which I desire to be ever gratefully 
thankful, and unreservedly dedicated in heart 
to his service, whose mercies fail not. 

Here also I found a’change in another re- 
spect not agreeable to the natural disposition. 
He, who had visited my soul, and called me 
into the ministry, had given me a great place 
in the particular and near regard, affection and 
esteem of Friendsin Ireland, where I had an 
open door, and was often much enlarged in 
gospel love. Mostly attending the Province 
Meetings in Leinster, Friends were rejoiced to 
see me, and apt to think me much missed, if at 
any time I did not get out to any of them. 
Whenever I did, I met such a welcome recep- 
tion amongst my friends (being often opened to 
their edification, and our mutual endearment to 
each other in thesweet streams of divine life) and 
such ready attendance and kindness as were 
very pleasing to nature. 

But coming from thence to Bristol, where I 
was now become astranger to many, and where 
they were full fed as to vocal ministry, I was 
here very much shut up, and for a season 
seemed to have lost the caresses, cordial invi- 
tations, and that place [ had amongst Friends 
in Ireland; which, however, though (in my 
present trying circumstances) a seemingly ad- 
ditional discouragement, was not an unprofit- 
able dispensation ; for though it was the great 
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favor of the Almighty, whereby I was opened 
among my friends to their edification, and their 
hearts opened towards me; yet herein the 
enemy artfully laid his snares, and too much 
and too often prevailed over my unwatchful 
soul to my inward hurt. For what are all the 
caresses of mankind? Of small value in them- 
selves, and often injurious to them whom they 
please, conveying hidden poison to the un- 
guarded mind; while that which alone will 
stand us in real stead, and be of infinite advan- 
tage, is to get and keep the favor of the Al- 
wighty ; may I therefore want, and even reject, 
whatever would please, and nourish that spirit, 
which ought to come under daily mortifica- 
tion ! 

The inward near unity, sympathy, esteem 
and affection of his friends and brethren is a 
very grateful and pleasing enjoyment; but it 
may be proper and good for us to be tried and 
proved with being stripped of every leaning 
stock but the only sure foundation, that we 
may thereby be driven to have recourse to it, 
and keep our only safe habitation there. May 
this, after a life so tossed up and down, as 
mine has been, at length become my case on 
any terms! and if it be, it will be more than 
worth all I have yet suffered, were it many 
times more. For all else will be soon over ; but 
this will never end. 


[His narrative here closes, but is continued 
by his brother, John Gough. ] 


Thus far my deceased brother proceeded in 
the narrative of the transactions of his own 
life. I find by the papers in my hand, that (as 
noted in the preface) he drew up a review 
thereof at sundry periods, and commenced the 
last in the 66th year of his age; which, it is 
probable, had he lived to finish it, would have 
exhibited, in a continued narration, the suc- 
ceeding occurrences of his life to near the 
present time; but he proceeded only a little 
way in the last review, and the former in his 
54th year terminates here ; I condole with the 
reader the want of this continuation by that 
hand, which only could give it with those in- 
teresting reflections, resulting from a recollection 
of the feelings attending the successive occurren- 
ces of his life ; this is an advantage that no other 
hand can supply, as no other can be conscious of 
those feelings ; but as I have in my hands the 
abstracts of his succeeding journeys and sundry 
other papers, I shall endeavor to supply the defi- 
ciency to the best of my ability. 

After his settling in Bristol, he seems to 
have been pretty much engaged in his outward 
confining occupation for the support of him- 
self and a pretty large family, so as to travel 
little abroad in the service of Truth, except in 
short excursions to neighboring meetings, and 


_ other services in the vicinage of that city ; and 
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to the Yearly Meeting in London, which he 
attended constantly for several years, and 
where his service was, I believe, generally ac- 
ceptable. It was here for the first time after 
his removal to Bristol, and several years sepa- 
ration, I had the satisfaction to meet with him, 
which was no inconsiderable addition to. the 
comfort .and edification I was favored with, in 
the attendance of that meeting in 1771. And 
being mostly with him at meetings and else- 
where, I had the agreeable opportunity of ob- 
serving, that the spirit of universal love, which 
characterized. him in a peculiar manner, pro- 
cured him the like open reception there, as for- 
merly amongst his friends in Ireland ; and that 
the liveliness which still accompanied his public 
ministry procured him also an open door for 
the reception of his labor and service therein. 

During this interval, in the year 1769, he 
met with a close trial in the death of his de- 
servedly beloved son John; a young man of 
amiable manners, and valuable qualities beyond 
most of his years, being blessed with a good natu- 
ral disposition, and good capacity, well improved 
in his minority by a diligent application to 
useful learning, under the tuition of his father 
and preceptor; to whom the easy task of in- 
structing him, his assiduity, and ready profi- 
ciency conveyed secret joy, and pleasing hopes 
of future satisfaction in a son, who gave such 
promising omens of making an useful and hon- 
orable member of religious and civil society. 
Nor were these hopes frustrated in the ad- 
vancing stages of his short life. For, as he 
grew up, being favored with solid religious im- 
pressions, he sought after, and attained best. 
wisdom to a degree, in general, exceeding his’ 
age. In this his entrance on the stage of life, 
a propriety and steadiness of deportment, that 
might adorn advanced years, attracted the 
notice and respectful regard of the best friends, 
who had the opportunity of observing, or being 
acquainted with him. By a conscientious dis- 
charge of social and religious duty, as a dutiful 
son, as an affectionate brother, as an exemplary 
pattern of plainness, sobriety and circumspec- 
tion of life, he gave evident indications that he 
was early acquainted with the grace and truth 
which came by Jesus Christ. 

I apprehend he was for a season an assistant 
to his father in his school ; but the weight of 
care, and exercising embarrasment of this oc- 
cupation, with the prospect of increasing care, 
as the weight thereof should devolve more im- 
mediately on his shoulders, not suitiog the 
present temper of his mind, discouraged him 
from continuing in that line of life ; and there- 
fore meeting with an encouraging offer from a 
friend in London, to assist him in ‘his business 
in the capacity of a clerk, he removed thither, 
and there he laid down the body in or about 
the 21st year of his age (as I recollect) having 
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in this station, as well as in every other, con- 
ducted himself with fidelity, reputation and 
honor. In testimony whereof, I have an ex- 
tract of a letter, from his employer, to his 
father, communicated in one from the latter of 
Tenth month 26th, 1769, as follows, viz: 

“IT now doubt of my eldest son John’s being 
any longer in this world ; he was seized with a 
violent fever last First-day week. B. R. in 
last Seventh-day’s letter writes, ‘For my own 


part I don’t much expect his recovery, 
which is a great affliction to me on divers ac- 
counts ; yet I hope to be resigned to the will 
of providence, being well assured if he be re- 
moved it will be to his eternal gain, although 
- very great loss as well as thine, and many 
others, b 


whom he is dearly beloved. Oh! 
that my life, and that of all that knew him 
may be like his, that at our death we may say 
as he did to my wife: ‘I have done all that I 
had to do, and must now go home.’ ” 

Soon after he died, and in my brother’s next 
letter he writes me the following account of his 
funeral: “son John’s funeral was uncommonly 
remarkable. It was taken to the new meeting 
house at Park, in Southwark. The meeting 
was excessively crowded, and many without 
doors. It was attended by several public friends, 
many friends, from several meetings in the city, 
and many out of the country from the love they 
bore him; the opportunity, by all accounts 
was eminently favored, the service thereof, 
falling to the Tot of our worthy, well qualified 
friend, Samuel Fothergill, to the tendering of 
the hearts of many present. 

“Through divine favor and assistance, I 
‘freely gave him up, thankful for having such a 
son, who hath left behind him too few like him 
in pure unmixed goodness, which diligently 
exerted itself to do well. He was a most affec- 
tionate, dutiful son, both to me and his present 
mother, so complete a pattern in every virtue, 
that I have heard many in London and Bristol 
way, that they never saw one of his years like 
him. . He ts lampolly gone before, safe landed 
in the port of rest ; and that we may land there 
- all that we have to desire and be concerned 

r.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 

Life affords but few opportunities of doing 
great services for others ; but there is scarcely 
an hour of the day that does not afford us an 
opportunity of performing some little, it may 
be, unnoticed service. Careful and earnest at- 
tention to little things of this kind, is of great 
advantage to our own characters. We can sel- 
‘dom perform little kindnésses without little 
éelf denials; and the habit once formed of 
Wuily attending to others, and trying to please 
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pressing our natural selfishness. I speak ad- 
visedly, when I class trying to please others as 
among the little kindnesses we should study to 
perform. It is a command in Scripture, that 
every one should please his neighbor for his 
good to edification; and I fear it is a duty 
oftenér neglected than trying to serve others. 
—Little Things. 


The influence of religion should be an at- 
mosphere pervading all things connected with 
our being. It ought to be the element in 
which the Christian lives, rather than the 
sanctuary to which he retires. 


BREAKFAST TABLE-TALK. 
BY DR. TODD. 


On a very cold wintry morning, the boys who 
had come to keep New Year with their uncle, 
came down to breakfast the moment the bell 
rang. ‘lhe winds howled over the fields, mur- 
mured through the limbs of the bare trees, and, 
where they could, whistled through the key- 
hole. Every few minutes a heavy gust would 
beat against the old house, but it stood firm. 
It was very plain there would be no going out 
to play on that day ; and it was just as plain 
that the boys had come down to breakfast with 
sharp appetites. 

‘¢ Boys,” said the uncle, when all were seated 
at the table, “what were you disputing about 
so early this morning? Perhaps I can help 
one or both of you.” 

“Why,” said John, about twelve years of 
age, ‘‘ we were wondering why God is so often 
called ‘Providence.’ Why should He have 
such aname? [I said it was because He pro- 
vides, and James says that can’t be the reason, 
because he also guards us, and yet we don’t 
call him ‘ Guardence.’” 

“You have both studied Latin ?” 

“ A little, uncle.” 

“ What does pro video mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt means to see before ; does it not?” 

“Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken 
to get this breakfast ready ?” 

“ How long? Why, it may be an hour.” 

“ Why, it has taken thousands of years to 
get this breakfast ready for your eating.” 

“Qh, uncle! how can that be?” 

“Let us see. What fish is that before you?” 

“ Salmon.” 

“Very well. He probably was hatched up 
in some river in Greenland, several years ago, 
and has been kept to grow till he was a large 
fish. But it took years and years for the trees 
to grow out of which the vessel was built that 
went to Greenland after him.. That tea which 
your aunt is pouring out most likely grew at 
the foot of the hills in China, hundreds of miles 


‘wad ‘serve them, is of inestimable use in re-|from the ship that brought it here. That cof- 
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fee, many years ago, (for I have had it in my 
keeping ten years) grew in Java; a long while 
ago that mutton chop grew in Canada, and the 
sheep were driven to us here. That salt was 
made from the waters of the ocean at one of 
the West India Islands. The wheat that our 
bread was made of grew in Ohio. The butter 
,was made in Vermont. The s in your cof- 
fee was —_ _ the Island of Cuba. That 
pepper which I sprinkle on my meat grew in 
Ceylo - Those cups were mala in Teen. 
That tin coffee-pot had to be dug out of the 
mines in England. That cream is the grass 
and hay of our own fields turned into milk. 
Now, don’t you see, my boys, how much time, 
and care, and labor, and seeing before (pro 
videro) it has cost to get one comfortable break- 
fast ready for my hungry nephews? God does 
all this; he foresees, provides it all, brings all 
these things ther at the right time and the 
right place, and thus he is called Providence, 
or the Foreseer.” 

“ But, uncle, you said it had taken thousands 
of years to get this breakfast ready. We can’t 
see that.” 

“What was our breakfast cooked with ?” 

“Cooked with! Why, with the fire.” 

“Yes, and what was the fire made of ?” 

“ Made of coal.” 

“To be sure. And that coal was made under 
the ground thousands of years ago; provided 
for this purpose. And thus God goes before 
us years and years before we are born ; foresees 
what we shall need, and gets it all ready. This 
1s pro-viding, foreseeing. And thus He is called 
Providence, or the Foreseer. Do you now un- 
derstand it?” 

“Thank you, uncle; it’s all plain now!”— 
S. S. Times. 


THE IDLE WORD. 
“I remember what you said.” It was a 


trivial thing which had been said and thus re- | P 


membered—remembered so many years. The 
remark recoiled upon me with strange and ter- 
rible power. What, is all we have said ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, years, remembered? 
Have all our thoughtless words been indelibly 
stamped somewhere? Are they forever speak- 
ing? Can they never be recalled? Are they 
registered for the final account? This gift of 
speech, how much it is abused. I do not now 
mean in the way of violent, profane, malicious, 
reproachful, or bitter language ; but in the daily 
intercourse of life, how much we allow the 
superficial to take the place of the genuine, 
the trivial for the earnest, the unmeaning for 
the true. What a stream of aimless talk flows 
from the lips whose chief fault is that it is 
aimless. How many idle words are uttered ; 
blameworthy, because that moment, that occa- 
sion given but once and forever gone, was not 
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better improved. How much that is real is left 
unsaid, while we sport with unmeaning, plea- 
sure instead; yet they are caught up by death- 
less memories, sow their ignoble harvests, and 
will one day confront us to our shame. 

The “idle word” was not beneath the ad- 
monition of Christ, because it not only frets 
away all our seriousness and vigor, but shallows 
those social intimacies which are meant to 
quicken, to improve and to bless.” 


READING FOR AMUSEMENT. 


Mr. Dewey has in the Christian Examiner 
some just remarks on the distinction between 
reading for mere entertainment or amusement, 
and reading for improvement. “I do not 
know what a man is thinking about,” he says, 
“who never makes any distiuction here; who 
never conceives that he has anything to do 
with the wonderful faculty of thought but to 
amuse it. An ordinarily industrious man feels 
obliged, in common decency, to proportion his 
recreation to his business; and it is indecent 
for an intellectual being to give up all his 
hours for mental culture to mere entertain- 
ment.” Hence he lays it down as a rule, that 
every person desirous of strengthening his or 
her mind, should from time to time read some 
hard book—that is, some book which will de- 
mand close attention, and thoroughly exercise 
the reasoning faculty. So discursive and dis- 
sipating, as we may say, are our modern habits 
of reading, and indeed our general range of 
modern literature, that we are quite inclined to 
agree with the Doctor that it would be the best 
thiog that could happen to many minds among 
us, to be rigidly shut “p for two or three 
months to a single wise book, and thus be 
obliged to study one —— So much news 
reading, story reading, and reading for the 
mere luxury of feeling, as is practised by 

eople, is about as bad as no reading at all. 
is distracting, dissipating, and enervating to 
all to bark, 
over by 


our 
It 


the mind. It is like a tree growing 
or all to leaves, to insure its topp ing 

its own weight for the lack of the solid timber 
to give it support.—Eachange Paper 


THOMAS LETCHWORTH. 


Thomas Letchworth, a minister among 
Friends about the middle of the last century, 
and a man of extensive reading and culture, 
in reflecting on the various opinions among 
religious sects both in his own and in former 
periods of history, came to this vonclusion as 
expressed in his own words at a mature age. 

‘¢T have put a period to my researches into 
the books and opinions of men ; and have con- 
cluded to resign myself in future to the guid- 
ance of those sensations whieh I feel to. in- 
crease my love to God and to mankind, and to 
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pursue such measures of conduct in religion 
and morality, the prosecution of which gives 
me the most peace; and to judge no man, 
neither pretend to exalt my opinions and 
practices to judge of other men by. Let 
others do as they will, as for me I will en- 
deavor to. seek peace and ensue it. A man 
cannot be happy, whatever notions or opinions 
he may hold, or whatever measures of conduct 
he may pursue, unless, in the holding of such 
opinions, and being found in the prosecution 
of such measures, he feels himself easy and 
comfortable at heart. 

Let this rule of my future conduct be 
termed erroneous, defective, an illusion, or 
what not, it is the best rule of my faith and 
manners which I have been able to find after a 
close inquiry of fifteen years. Glory be to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to 
men, is, and I hope ever will be, the language 
of my soul. Amen.” 





THE FATAL GIFT. 


During one portion of my career as an 
agent of the Total Abstinence Society, I was 
engaged for some months in striving to convert 
the good folks of the “Channel Islands” to 
a right apprehension of the teetotal system. 
It was my custom, at that time, to hold forth 
five evenings in each week to the inhabitants 
.of “St. Peter’s Port.” In kind consideration 
of the arduous character of my task, a few 
members of the Temperance Society were in 
the habit of giving short addresses at our 
meetings. 

Of one of these kind friends I shall ever 
think respectfully and gratefully. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, rather 
advanced in years, of a most benign aspect, 
and a truly benevolent disposition. One eve- 
ning he presided at one of my meetings. He 
remarked that the place was not filled with 
people, but he trusted every mind would be 
filled with good. For his own part, he had 
felt his thoughts drawn powerfully to the con- 
sideration of the danger of the practice of 
“ giving and offering” intoxicating drink to 
others. His memory, moreover, furnished him 
with a serious illustration of the perilous, and, 
in some cases, deadly nature of the custom to 
which he had adverted. He then, in a style 
which fixed the attention of all, and drew tears 
from the eyes of many who were present, spoke 
in substance to the following effect : 

* Several years ago, long before I had heard 
tell of Teetotalism, I had occasion to take a 
voyage in a sailing vessel from this port to the 
coast of France. I was accompanied by my 
two daughters. In the expectation that they 
would be troubled by sea-sickness, and in con- 
formity with the general opinion, we had pro- 
vided ourselves with a bottle of the best cognac 










brandy, to be used as a quieting medicine in 


the event of illness. Of course, I see mow the 


absurdity of believing that a strong stimulant 


like ardent spirit is fit to be used when sick- 


ness has already over excited the stomach. 


But, to proceed, our voyage was prolonged on 


account of the wind, or other circumstances, so 


much, that night came on soon after we sailed ; 
and we made preparations for returning to our 
berths, with a view of passing, if possible, 
several hours in the enjoyment of repose. 
Prior to our retirement for the night, we each 
took a small glassful of brandy—and as the 
captain of the vessel, a Frenchman, happened 
to be below just then, he was asked to have a 
little of our brandy. He tossed off a draught 
of the liquor with evident relish, smacked his 
lips after drinking, and, bidding us ‘ adieu’ for 
the night, went on deck. 

* We had not rested more than a few hours 
ere we were awakened by the trampling of feet, 
and a confused noise of voices. I hastened on 
deck. The night was cloudy; the seamen 
were shouting to eaeh other, and hurrying to 
and fro. ‘What is the niatter?’ I inquired ; 
‘ Where is the captain ?” 

“ Judge of my horror and regret, when I 
learned that he had been set on to drink by 
the brandy I had given, had got intoxicated, 
and in that shocking state had fallen over- 
board! The boat was put out, and the men 
rowed about in the darkness for a considerable 
time; but alas! all was in vain, the poor man 
was gone to be seen no more until ‘ the sea 
shall give up its dead.’ 

“ As may be expected, sleep forsook our eye- 
lids for the rest of the night, and the captain- 
less ship neared the French shore just as the 
sun began to show its face of fire in the glow- 
ing east. When we drew near our ‘desired 
haven,’ I took the ship’s glass and began to 
scan the harbor and its neighborhood. I 
noticed in particular, one neat looking house 
near the landing place, at an upper window of 
which I saw a female, who seemed to be alter- 
nately straining her eyes and waving a hand- 
kerchief in the direction of our vessel. I said 
to one of the crew, ‘Some female at that house 
with a white front near the harbor seems look- 
ing out for the ship.’ 

“The rough French sailor drew the back of 
his hand across his glistening eyes, all wet 
with tears, and said in a tone tremulous with 
emotion, ‘4h! God help her! that’s the poor 
captain’s wife, monsieur !’ 

“Of necessity, my grief was deep and try- 
ing; but until the light of Teetotalism broke 
upon my mind, I never sawso clearly as I have 
done since, that my ‘ giving and offering’ strong 
drink to a fellow-creature was the moving cause 


of this most real and distressing tragedy.” — 
Ipswich Temperance Tract. 
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From the London Friend. 
A TEACHER'S REMINISCENCES. 

What unexpected and various services fre- 
quently devolve upon teachers of adult classes ! 
The smallest kindness done to a scholar, or a 
little friendly notice of a scholar’s wife or her 
children, in the course of one’s calls at their 
homes, soon produces mutual confidence ; and 
family secrets, often curious and amusing, are 
entrusted to the teacher’s keeping. “ Well, 
Mary,” what has brought thee here this after- 
noon ?” 

Mary was the wife of one of my scholars ; 
and as we had become very good friends, in 
connection with a few calls at her house, I felt 
no surprise, at her request, in answer to my 
salutation, to be allowed to “ speak a few words 
to me about something very particular.” But, 
now she was seated, she hesitated and coughed, 
and seemed as if she couldn’t make a begin- 
ning. After a little encouragement, however, 
she said, “‘ Well, sir, you see, | just wanted tosay 
a word to you about my husband ; and the long 


and short of it is, Bill has got such an awkard | of. 


temper, sir, that I can’t manage him no how, 
and he comes home looking so cross and un- 
comfortable that I hardly cares to see him set 
his foot on the house floor. And I’m just out 


of heart and can’t tell what to do ; so I thought 
sir, as you might speak a word to him ; I think 
he’d perhaps mind you.” 

“ Well, Mary,” I replied, this is a somewhat 
difficult case ; if I speak to thy husband about 


this matter, he will at once know that thou 
hast spoken to me, and that might make mat- 
ters worse than they are. It is but a thank- 
less office at any time to interfere between man 
and wife.” 

“But,” said Mary, “I thought you might 
say something in the class that would reach his 
mind a bit; for really, sir, Bill is very awk- 
ward at times.” 

“ Well, Ido sometimes speak about home 
duties to the scholars in the class; so 1’ll bear 
it in mind. But now, Mary, as thou hast 
spoken thus plainly to me (for it is very plain 
speaking, when a woman complains of her hus- 
band to another — thou must let me say 
afew plain words to thee. Now, in the first 
place, how dost thou behave to thy husband? 
Dost thou always show a loving face when he 
comes home tired with his day’s work, and 
have things as comfortable as possible to wel- 
come him? It has sometimes struck me that 
the floor of your house did not look quite 
so clean as it might be, and that the dirty 
towels and clothes that often were lying about, 
and the pots and pans placed here and there as 
chance might be, were rather unsightly and 
did not add to the comfort of the room. And 
then the children, with unwashed faces and 
uncombed heads, did not add to the cheerful- 
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ness of a man’s house; so, if William does 
come home after a hard day’s work, looking a 
little cross and uncomfortable, perhaps we 
ought not to be surprised. And then, too, thy 
husband’s trade is a dirty one, and at the close 
of the day he feels uncleanly and weary, and 
ought to find cheerfulness at home ; and really 
I hardly know what I should do myself were I 
to go home and find matters as uncomfortable 
as thou sometimes seems to have them. Now, 
Mary, let me advise thee to consider whether 
some of these things cannot be improved, and 
try the effect of this improvement on William’s 
temper. A little brighter face, a little brighter 
fire, the house a little tidier, the younger child- 
ren got to bed in good time, and a little bit of 
something nice for supper. And then after 
supper ask Willim to read a chapter from that 
nice new Bible he lately bought, and both of 
you try and look up to our Father in heaven 
for a blessing upon your house before you goto 
rest ; and I cannot doubt but that matters will 
mend in regard to what we have been talking 


It was now Mary’s turn to look awkward ; 
for she was evidently surprised, and not quite 
pleased at the turn the conversation had taken ; 
and so we parted. 

I did not see Mary for some months after- 
wards, when I accompanied my class with their 
wives ina little excursion into the country. 
As I stood watching the men playing cricket, 
Mary appeared, crossing the field, neatly 
dressed, with a tidy bonnet and a smiling face. 
She came up to me almost out of breath, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you that 
your plan have beat.” My mind being at the 
moment occupied with cricket, I imagined she 
was alluding to that. Seeing my surprise, she 
went on, “ Don’t you remember my coming to 
your house a good bit ago?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied. i 

“ Well, I didn’t quite like what you said to 
me that day, and I was a bit put out; but still 
I could not put your words out of my head, no 
how, all that night or the next day, though I 
liked them no better; but I knew all the time 
they was true. However, the next night it 
came to me that it was just my pride that 
would not let me-see that there was any fault 
on my side; then I began to-look at the thing 
a little different, and in the morning I made 
up my mind what I would do; this made me 
feel lighter and happier. So after breakfast, 
when the children were off to school, I slipped 
down on my knees, andI said a good many 
times, “ Lord help me to do right; and when 
I set about my work I really felt as though I 
wanted to do right. I cleaned up the house 
extra well, and done up the fire-grate and pol- 
ished up all our bits of things, and only stopped 
in my work to give the children some dinner, _ 
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and send them back to school. Then it came 
into wy head how nice it would be to surprise 
Bill with a nice little puddin’ for his supper ; 
for he'is so fond of puddin’, Then I done 
alot of other things, and the time went so 
quickly that the children were home before I 
had finished up. Then they must have their 
suppers and be put to bed, all but Betsy, who, 
when she had helped me, began to read 
her father’s library book, while I looked outa 
lot of things as badly wanted mending, and sat 
down to do them feeling quite proud and light- 
hearted. Well, soon 1 heard Bill’s step, and 
he came in looking quite out of sorts as usual, 
and sat down without speaking a word. Butl 
saw him looking about a bit, and then at me, 
and then he laughs and says—‘ Why, Polly, 
this is a new move, isn’t it ; what’s in the wind, 
eh?’ So, says I, ‘ Would you like to have a 
wash, Bill? there’s a kettle of hot water there, 
and here’s a bit of soap.’ So with that he goes 
into the back kitchen, and after a while he 
comes back, and says—It’s surprisin’ how 
washing rests anybody, I should like that every 
night ;’ and I says, ‘ So you shall, if you like.’ 
Then I asked him if Betsy should read to him 
abit. He was quite pleased with that, and 
when she had done he said, ‘ Well, now, this 
is just how I should like to spend every eve- 
ning. But what’s this ?’ he says, sniffling about ; 
‘I can smell something nice; what’s in the 
oven, missus?’ ‘ Never you mind,’ ‘I says, and 
I couldn’t help laughing ; ‘ have patience and 
you'll know in time.’ ‘ Well,’ says Bill, ‘some 
handy body has been here, things look so dif- 
ferent, that’s certain.’ As supper-time came on 
I begun to think, as we had something more 
than usual, I ought to set out the table ina 
better fashion. It was a good while since we 
had used a table-cloth, and I’d only got one, 
and that was ragged, but ’twas clean, so I 
spread it on the table and set the plates and 
knives and forks ready, and then went to the 
oven for my puddin’; and oh! Mr. , that 
was the blessedest puddin’ that ever woman 

ut her hands to! It won my husband’s heart. 

ill sat looking first at me and then at the pud- 

din’, and seemed as if he couldn’t speak ; and I 
thought I saw a tear in the corner of his eye; 
for you see, sir, he was sotouched like to see I 
had been thinking of him when he was away, 
and had made his favorite puddin’ just to 
please him. So, sir, all that came of your 
advice, and that blessed puddin’ cured Bill’s 
awkward temper; for he’s been a different man 
since that day, and I have been a different 
woman.” 

Just then her husband joined us. ‘I’m glad 
ou’re come,” said Mary; “for I’ve been re- 
ieving my mind a bit to Mr. about our 
improvements at home, for it was he that first 
put it into my head.” “Qh,” said William, 


shaking me warmly by the hand, “somehow I 
always thought my teacher had something to do 
with it; but I asked no questions.” 

Then William went on to tell me how “ com- 
fortable they had got on lately,” and that he 
was “much happier than he had deserved to 
be.” He informed me that “they had much 
improved their little home; and that it was 
worth while to get a few new \things, now the 
missus took so much care of them.” He had 
had one little difficulty, however. He felt so 
much benefitted by the evening wash, that he 
became ambitious of having something more of 
a bath ; so one day seeing a large tub for sale, 
very cheap, he purchased it; but at sight of 
it Mary looked sadly blank, and declared 
“ she could not have such slopping and messing 
after she had cleaned up, and how was she to 
get as much hot water as was wanted for such 
a thing.” “So,” said William, “I was put 
about too; but I remembered all that Mary 
had done for me, so ’twas my turn now to give 
in, so I put the tub away quietly in the back 
kitchen, and said no more about it. But one 
night, having nothing else to read, I found out, 
of a heap, that little tract on bathing and per- 
sonal cleanliness, and set Betsey to read bits of 
it to me and her mother; and then we talked 
about it, and my misuss said there was very 
good sense in it. In a week or two we read it 
again all through, and then afterwards for an 
evening or two, we read particular parts, till at 
last Mary began to laugh, and said, Ob, Bill, 
I see what you have been after all this time, 

ou’ve been thinking of that old tub of yours. 
ell, have bath and welcome, and I’ll hot the 
water the best way I can.’ Nobody, teacher, 
ean be happier than we are now; we've learnt 
each other’s ways, to try to ‘ bear and forbear,’ 
and our children are getting better behaved 
now we try to set the example. Mostly of 
nights, too, before we go to bed we read a 
chapter in the Bible, and often a few words of 
prayer, and we seem to have God’s blessing 
about us, and, different to what we used to be, 
we are always peaceful-like now.” 
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USE OF THE WORD “ BROTHER.” 


The application of this word in the Scrip- 
tures is much more extensive than it is in the 
languages of the western nations. The man- 
ner in which it is sometimes employed has not 
only excited surprise, but seemed almost to jus- 
tify the charge of inadvertence or inconsistency 
on the part of the sacred writer. Thus, in 
Genesis 14: 16, Lot is called the brother of 
Abrabam ; but in Genesis 11: 31, he is said to 
have been his brother’s son, namely his nephew. 
In Genesis 28: 11, Jacob tells Rachel that he 
was “her father’s brother ;” but according to 
Genesis 29: 6, Laban was not Jacob’s brother, 
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as we use the term, but the brother of Rebekah, 
hia mother. The word has a loose sense, prob- 
ably, in Galatians 1: 10. In Samuel 19: 13, 
“brother ” denotes a person of the same tribe ; 
in Judges 14 : 3, one of the same country, and 
in Job 6: 15, a friend or associate. Other ex- 
amples might be added to these. 

ut this use of the term, foreign as it is to our 
mode of employing it, is entirely consistent with 
the practice of the East at the present day. 
The Orientals extend the term “ brother,” so 
far at least as the name is concerned, not only 
to remote degrees of relationship, as uncles, 
cousins, nephews, but to friends and acquaint- 
ances where there is no bond of natural affinity. 
AsI was on the eve of leaving Alexandria, a 
Syrian came to me, and commended to my spe- 
cial favor the person who had been engaged as 
dragoman for the journey to Palestine, alleging, 
asa reason for manifesting so much interest in 
his behalf, that the man was his brother. Some 
days after this I was making some inquiry of 
the dragoman respecting his brother, in terms 
which showed that I had understood the word 
in its strictest sense. ‘“ But you are mistaken,” 
said the dragoman ; “ the man is not my broth- 
er in that sense ; he is only a fellow-townsman 
anda friend.” In some passages of the Bidle 
it is difficult to determine the exact meaning 
which should be assigned to the word in ques- 
tion. — Hackett. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1863. 


Tae “ WomMEN’s ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF THE FREEDMAN,” continues to 
meet every third day afternoon at 3 o’clock, at 
Rage street Meeting House, (third story.) 
The recent sad accounts of the suffering and 
destitution existing among the colored refu- 
gees, and the certainty that many of them 
must perish for want of clothing during the 
coming winter, unless prompt measures are 
taken, induces the members of the Associa- 
hon earnestly to request the attendance of all 
laterested, to aid in sewing and preparing 
grments for their relief. 

Donations in goods, clothing, &c., may be 
sent to Alfred H. Love, No. 212 Chesnut st., 
aud contributions in money, to the Treasurer, 
Margaret A. Griscom, No. 1028 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


Sener oe 

plants, on the 17th of 9th mo., 1863, at Friends’ 

pees Fall Creek, Ind., Aaron M. Haings and 
4R4H Janz Heacock, both of Fall Creek. 


Diep, 13th of 3d mo. 1863, at Falmouth, Virginia, 
of typhoid fever, Atrrep J. son of Jacob and Eliza- 
beth S. Somers, all members of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Salem County, N. J., aged 21 
years, 5 months and 16 days. 

—— of dropsy on the chest, at the house of 
Aaron Borton, near Mullicahill, N. J., on the 21st, of 
9th mo. 1863, AsaneL Furrorart, in the 78th year of 
his age, a worthy member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, State of Delaware. 

— —, at his residence, near Springboro’, Warren 
county, Ohio, 26th of 10th mo., 1863, StzpHen Jan- 
NEY, aged about 62 years. The deceased was & 
native of Loudon county, Va., and removed to this 
place with his family, in 1831; since which, he has 
been a member of Springboro’, Monthly Meeting ; 
& constant attender of meetings, and much beloved 
by his friends; maintaining # standing in the com- 
munity above reproach. 

——, on the 22d of 10th mo. of inflammation of the 
brain, Epwin H. Patmer, son of Charles Palmer, of 
Concord, Delaware co., Pa., in the 23d yearof his age. 

——, on the morning of the 3d inst., of pneumo- 
nia, at his residence in New Market, Frederick co., 
Maryland, Asranam JuHNs, aged 80 years; a mem- 
ber of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, and Bush Creek 
Preparative Meeting. 

Diep, 7th mo. 4th 1863, Resgzcca Tyson, wife of 
Wm. Babbitt, in her 57th year, a member of Philada, 
Monthly Meeting. 


—_—_—__+~—- 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Executive Commit- 

tee for promoting Subscriptions to Friends’ Educa- 

tional Association will be held on Sixth-day morning, 

11 mo. 27th, at 11 o’clock, at Race st. Meeting-house. 

The attendance of all of the Committee would be 
desirable. Josspa M. Truman, Jpr., Clerk. 


The subscribers to Friends’ Educational As- 
sociation, are requested to pay to the local re- 
ceivers, the instalments now due on their 
subscriptions, which will entitle them to vote 
at the approaching Annual Meeting. Receiv- 
ers are desired to make their collections and 
forward returns of the same, on or before the 
28th inst., with a list containing fall name 
and P. O. address of each subscriber. To 
accommodate those who find it inconvenient 
to make payments before that time, the books 
will be open at Race st. Meeting-House, one 
hour before the time of the annual meeting, 
on the Ist prox. 

Crement M. Bronte, 131 Market St., 


Receiver for Phila. Executive Committee, 
Eleventh mo. 16th, 1863. 


We must be courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, 
gentlemanly, and manly at home, and then it 
will become a kind of second nature every 
where. A coarse, rough manner at home be- 
gets a habit of roughness, which we cannot 
lay off if we try, when we go among strangers. 
The most agreeable persons in company, are 
those who are most agreeable at home. Home 
is the school for all the best things. 
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In journeying along the Road of Life, it is 
a wise thing to make our fellow-travellers our 
friends. The way, rough as it may seem, may 
be pleasantly beguiled with an interchange of 
kindly offices and pleasant words. Suavity and 
forbearance are essential elements of good com- 
panionship, and no one need to expect to pass 
pleasantly through life, who does not habitu- 
ally exercise them in his intercourse with his 
fellows.— Hall's Journal. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
GLACIERS GIVING UP THEIR DEAD—THE 
MUMMIES OF MONT BLANC. 
VaLiey or CHAMOCNIX, aim: 
September 5, 1863. 

The past week, in this far-famed vale, has 
been marked by two events which can be 
paralleled nowhere else in the world. The 
glaciers of Mont Blanc have given up their 
dead, and the bodies of men who perished a 
generation ago have been brought to light 
almost as fresh and natural as when living. 

In the year 1844, a man of the commune of 
Passy, situated between Chamounix and Sal- 
lenches, went on a pilgrimage of devotion to 
the celebrated hospice of St. Bernard. He 
accomplished his journey, paid his devotions at 
the perilous shrine, and returned by the moun- 
tain road to Martigny, where he purchased, at 
the fair then holding there, a large roll of 
cloth, which he intended to smuggle into 
Savoy, then belonging to Sardinia, while Mar- 


tigny was, as now, in the canton of Valais in 
Switzerland. 


But the pilgrim of St. Bernard never reached 


his home in Passy. His wife mourned his 
absence, the villagers wondered for a few days, 
and gradually, as years glided along, he was 
comparatively forgotten, and his memory began 
to be lost in obscurity. 

Last Friday, however, a young Alpine hunter 
was crossing the glacier du Buet, and was just 
about to leap a wide though not deep crevasse, 
when his attention was attracted by a dark 
object below, and peering down into the chasm, 
he saw, beneath a transparent sheet of pale 
blue ice, a human form laid as in an icy sarco- 
phagus! The features were ruddy and natural. 
The astonished hunter hastened to inform the 
village authorities of the discovery, but the 
Circumlocution office having a branch estab- 
lishment at Chamounix, eight days elapsed 
before the legal formalities were accomplished, 
after which only the body could be raised. It 
was recognized as that of the unfortunate reai- 
dent of Passy, and further identified by the roll 
of cloth bought nineteen years before at the 
Martigny fair, and which was lying near the 
glacier-preserved corpse. It was evident that 
the smuggling mountaineer, in trying to avoid 
the frontier authorities and regain his home by 
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circuitous Alpine passes, had fallen into some 
crevasse, and the slow motion of the great 
glacier had gradually brought the lifeless 
frozen body to the track of the chamois hunter, 
The man had fallen into his icy coffin, which 
had borne him down the slope of Mont Blane 
for the greater part of a generation. His 
funeral took place at Passy on Sunday—the 
funeral of a man who had been dead nineteen 
ears ! 

But to the scientific world, and to the general 
reader, the case of Pierre Balmat, the famous 
guide of Dr. Hamel, is still more remarkable. 
The past week has also been marked by the 
discovery of portions of the body of this guide, 
who was lost forty-three years ago. I have 
before me Dr. Hamel’s own account of the dis. 
aster, from which I extract enough to refresh 
the reader’s memory of the incident, of which 
almost every one has heard. Dr. Hamel’s 
ascent of Mont Blanc was attempted in 1820, 
and the disaster occurred on the 2d day of the 
journey. The doctor, who, by the way, died 
about a year ago at Geneva, wrote thus: 

“ When near the Rochers Rouges, my com- 
panion H—— and three of the guides passed 
me, so that I was now the sixth in the line and 
the centre man. was next before me, 
and as it was the first time we had been so cir- 
cumstanced during the whole morning, he re- 
marked it, and said we ought to have one guide 
at least between us, in case of accident. This 
I overruled by referring him to the absence of 
all appearance of danger at that part of our 
march, to which he assented. I did not attempt 
to recover my place in front, though the wish 
more than once crossed my mind, finding, per- 
haps, that my present one was less laborious. 
To this apparently trivial circumstance I owe 
my life. A few minutes after the above con- 
versation, my veil being still up, and my eyes 
at intervals turned toward the summit of the 
mountain which was on the right, as we were 
crossing obliquely the long slope above de 
scribed, which was to conduct us to the Mont 
Maudit, the snow suddenly gave way beneath 
our feet, beginning at the head of the line, and 
carried us all down the slope to our left. I was 
instantly thrwn off my feet, but was still on my 
knees and endeavoring to regain my footing, 
when, in a few seconds, the snow on our right, 
whick was, of course, above us, rushed into the 
gap thus suddenly made, and completed the o» 
tastrophe by burying us all at once in its mass, 
and hurrying us downward towards two crevat 
ses about a furlong below us, aud nearly paral 
lel to the line of our march. The accamulation 


of snow instantly threw me backwards, andl 


was carried down in spite or all my struggles. 
In less than a niinute, I emerged, partly from 
my own exertions, and partly because the velo- 
city of the falling mass had subsided from its 
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own friction. TI was obliged to resign my pole 
in the struggle, feeling it forced out of my 
hand. A short time afterwards I found it on 
the very brink of the crevasse. This had hither- 
to escaped my notice, from its being so far be- 
low us, and it was not till some time after the 
snow had settled that I perceived it. At the 
moment of my emerging I was so far from be- 
ing alive to the danger of our situation, that on 
seeing my two companions at some distance be- 
low me, up to the waist in snow,and sitting mo- 
tionless and silent, a jest was rising to my lips, 
tilla second glance showed me that, with the 
exception of Mathieu Belmat, they were the 
only remnants of the party visible. Two more, 
however, being those in the interval between 
myself and the rear of the party, having quick- 
ly re-appeared, I was still inclined to treat the 
affair rather as a perplexing though ludicrous 
delay, in having sent us down so many hundred 
feet lower, rather than in the light of a serious 
accident, when Mathieu Balmat cried out that 
some of the party were lost, and pointed to the 
crevasse, which had hitherto escaped our notice, 
into which he said they had fallen. A nearer 


view convinced us all of the sad truth. The 
three front guides, Pierre Carrier, Pierre Bal- 
mat and August Tairraz, being where the slope 
was somewhat steeper, had been carried down 
with greater rapidity, and to a greater distance, 
and had thus been hurried into the crevasse, 
with an immense mass of snow on them, which 


rose nearly to the brink. Mathieu Balmat, 
who was fourth in line, being a man of great 
muscular strength as well as presence of mind, 
had suddenly thrust his pole into the firm snow 
beneath, which certainly checked the force of 
his fall. The two guides, Julien Davasseux 
and Joseph Marie Coutet soon appeared. It 
was long before we could convince ourselves 
that the others were past hope, and we exhaust- 

ourselves fruithessly for some time in fath- 
oming the Joose snow with our poles. We ven- 
tured in the crevasse, on the snow which had 
fallen therein. Happily it did not give way 
beneath our weight. Here we continued above 
&quarter of an hour to make every exertion 
for our poor comrades. After thrusting the 
poles to their full length, we knelt down and 
applied our mouths to the end, shouting along 
them, and then listening for an answer, in the 
fond hope that they might be still alive, shelt- 
ered by some projection of the icy walls of the 
crevasse ; but, alas, all was silent as the grave.” 

This calamity, of course, resulted in the 
abandonment of Dr. Hamel’s enterprise, and 
served for a time as a check to other attempts 
toreach the summit of Mont Blanc. The scene 
in Chamounix, among the friends of the lost 
men, on the return of the survivors of the party, 
Was most distressing. 

A few years after, some scientific men of 
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Geneva, who had carefully studied the subject 
of the movement of glaciers, predicted that in 
forty-two years the bodies of the lost guides 
would reappear; and with almost astronomical 
precision the calculation proved true, for about 
fifteen months ago—just forty-two years after 
the disaster—an arm and other fragments of 
a human body, recognized as having once be- 
longed to Pierre Balmat, were ejected by the 
remorseful glacier, and were buried at Chamou- 
nix, with due religious ceremonies. Last week 
further portions of the same body were discov- 
ered, and interred in the same grave with the 
previously found fragments. It is thus proved 
that the glaciers are slowly restoring to the sur- 
face of the earth the remains of those unfortu- 
nate men lost in their crevasses. In the case 
of the St. Bernard pilgrim, whose body was pre- 
served entire in its coffin of ice, the restitution 
was complete; but in the case of the guides of 
Dr. Hamel, the glacier had mutilated and dis- 
severed its victims. Last Sunday Frederick Bal- 
mat, a descendant of Pierre, and, like all the 
family, a Mont Blanc guide, found in a crevasse 
a shirt sleeve, but the arm which it once pro- 
tected being a thicker and larger substance, will, 
it is predicted, not be recovered for two or three 
years yet. 

Perhaps no human being can tell the num- 
ber, whether large or small, of those human 
beings who, dead yet undecayed, are now un- 
der the mighty glaciers of the Mont Blane 
chain. A villager or hunter falls into a crev~ 
asse ; years roll by and he is forgotten, yet, 
perhaps half a century afterwards, the glacier 
will yield up the forgotten man. 


From the Gardener’s Monthly. 
COTTON IN THE FEJEE ISLANDS. 


Dr. Seemann was sent by the English govern- 
ment to the Fejee Islands, and has published 
his travels. A reviewer says— 

“The most important part of Dr. Seemann’s 
mission was that connected with the cultivation 
of the cotton plant. He thinks that in suita- 
bility of soil, in climate, in the sea air and gen- 
tle breezes ever blowing, in the excellent water 
carriage afforded by above 200 islands, each 
protected from the winds and waves by the 
natural breakwater of coral reefs, nothing bet- 
ter could be imagined or desired. He took out 
a supply of Sea Island and New Orleans cotton 
seeds; the former had lost their germinating 
power, the latter grew readily. Sown on the 
9th of June, the plants begin ¢o yield ripe pods 
within three months, and thus he was enabled 
to carry home a crop from the very seeds he 
had brought out, though his absence from 
England only amounted to 13 months altogeth- 
er. On the 18th of October, Dr. S. found his 
plants from 4 to 7 feet high, full of ripe pods 
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and flowers ; and the Chief, who had promised 
to look after the plantation, said the field had 
only required one weeding; after which, the 
cotton plants had grown so rapidly that they 
had kept down the weeds. The rapidity of 
this profitable return is a very important fea- 
ture. Of six kinds of naturalized cotton, Dr. 
8. found that four were, for practical purposes, 
identical, though botanically distinct. In July, 
ke found that each plant on an average yielded 
700 pods, and 20 pods of cleaned cotton weighed 
1 ounce ; thus each plant yielded 2 Ib. 8 oz. 
Now there were 222 plants to an acre, so that 
1 acre would produce 485 Ib. 10 oz., and this 
at 6d. per pound gives upwards of £12. Dou- 
ble or treble may be calculated upon as the an- 
nual crop. It wust further be remembered 
that in the Fijian islands the plants will con- 
tinue to yield for several years, if merely kept 
free from weeds, creepers, and periodically 
runed. The value of the cotton was decided 
i the Executive Committee of the Manches- 
ter Cotton Supply Association in 1859, who 
resolved “ That these samples are of qualities 
most desirable for British manufacture; that 
such a range of excellent cotton is scarcely now 
received from any cotton-growing country.” 
The only difference of opinion seems to be 
as tothe supply of labor. Dr. S. maintains 
that the Christianized natives have already be- 
gun to go round the districts longest frequented 
by whites, asking for employment; (of the 
whole population, 67,000 are nominally Chris- 
tian.) Difficulties might in time occur, when 
land has become scarce, but the nature of the 
land-tenure is not hampered by ill-defined tri- 
bal claims. On the contrary, all the land is 
— property, the ownership resting in fam- 
ies or individuals. A small portion of it only 
is under cultivation at one time, sufficient to 
supply the wants of a Fijian household, and 
the custom is to break up new ground frequent- 
ly, and abandon the old. 


“KIND WORDS CAN NEVER QIE.” 


Hath thy spirit e’er bowed ‘neath the cold hand of 
sorrow, 
And withered and pined with a one-wasting grief, 
Till hope ceased to promise a brighter to-morrow, 
And time brought no solace, and tears no relief? 


Dost thou know what itis to be heart-sick and 
weary, 
Thy feelings unshared, and thy sorrows unknown, 
Silently walking this wilderness dreary, 
In crowds or in solitude ever alone? 


And when deepest thy solitude, darkest thy night, 
Oh! hast thou ne’er felt, in the depths of thy 
heart, 
The bright ray of sunshine like heaven’s own light, 
Which one word of kindness can sometimes im- 
part? 


Then an while raising thy sorrow-bowed 
ead 
To hail its soft beaming, how many like thee 
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Weep over the gravs of a happiness dead, 
To — Tuy word of kindness as precious may 
e. 


The feeling may presently pass from thy mind, 
And the word be forgotten as soon as ’tis spoken ; 
Yet remember the comfort some lone heart may find 
To — one gentle thought, and withhold not its 
token. 


That kiod word, oh! speak it before thou depart, 
And doubt not, though fortune your pathways 
may sever, 
That word is deep written in one lonely heart, 
And its blessing shall find thee, and be with thee 
ever. J. W. 


Selected. 
GOD’s PEACE. 


“ My peace I give unto you.”—Jobn xiv. 27. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.”—Isaiah xxvi. 3. 
~ Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river.”—Isaiah lxvi, 


We bless Thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

Which falls like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in Thee. 


We ask not, Father, for repose 
Which comes from outward rest, 

If we may have through all life’s woes 
Thy peace within our breast :— 


That peace which suffers and is strong, 
Trusts where it cannot see, 

Deems not the trial way too long, 
But leaves the end with Thee ;— 


That peace which, though the billows surge, 
And angry tempests roar, 

Rings forth no melancholy dirge, 
But joyeth evermore :— 


That peace which flows serene and deep— 
A river in the soul, 

Whose banks a liviog verdure keep : 
God’s sunshine o’er the whole !|— 


Such, Father, give our hearts such peace, 
Whate'er the outward be, * 

Till all life’s discipline shall cease, 
And we go home to Thee. ° 


———~<0 


MANUFACTURE OF AMERICAN SILVER 
WARE. 


Few persons—even of those actively en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits—have any ides 
of the extent to which this business is carried 
on in our country, or of the annually-increas- 
ing demand for beautiful and costly ware: 
the sort in question. Of late years the call 
has been vociferous, and large numbers of me- 
chanics and a great deal of capital are em- 
barked solely in the production of articles for 
domestic use from solid silver. In this con- 
nection we make no allusion whatever to plated 
ware. One house in Providence, R. I. (Gor 
ham & Company’s silver ware manufactory), 
has had as much as two tons of silver on han 
at times in various stages of manufacture. A 
few hours spent in this manufactory some time 
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ago gave us new ideas of the capacity, enter- 

and cultivated taste of our capitalists, 
artists and workmen. To see a large factory 
stored full from cellar to garret of precious 
metal, being made into pitchers and basins as 
large as those used for personal ablutions, 
punch bowls that hold 16 gallons, and are as 
thick as an old-fashioned copper cent; to wit- 
ness men busily engaged in turning, chasing, 
sad even forging don under a trip-hammer ; 
to gaze upon long, thin ribbons of it issuing 
from between massive rollers, and twisting 
about on the floor ; to watch workmen spinning 
it up in lathes, gives one an utter contempt for 
the precious metal as a standard of value, and 
the visitor kicks the chips about with his feet 
just as he would so much cast-iron. Let not 
the reader infer from this familiar simile that 
no more value is attached to the refuse than to 
old ‘iron. As all the hairs in our head have 
their places (or should, if men kept them in 
order), so every scrap and minute grain of 
silver finds its way to the melting-pot again, 
and nothing is lost. Where the men “stone” 
the-silver with rough blocks, the “ tailings,” 
ss a miner would call them, or the “slush” in 
the trough below the bench, is all treated for 
the silver dust abraded from the work, and 
this is also true of other departments, so that 
but little loss is experienced in the course of 
the year. But let us begin in the lower rooms 
of the factory, and look at some of the inter- 
esting processes carried on. Every one ad- 
mires the splendid table furniture and decora- 
tions made from this beautiful metal, and 
while there are not many of us who can afford 
to possess it, all may know how silver ware is 
made, and we trust that these lines will so fa- 
niliarize the public with it that they will feel 
already as though they owned the fee-simple 
ofethe beautiful objects they will read of in 
this article, but which, alas! they cannot see. 
We introduce that exclamation, because no 
éxplanation, however deftly written, can bring 
out the superb lustre, the delicate tracery, or 
the fine modeling of some of the figures and 
more costly sets ; so we leave this branch with- 
out further allusion, and plunge at once— 
inetaphorically only—into huge piles of coin 
on the lower floor of the building, near the 
counting-room. 

A great many ingenious men have puzzled 
their brains to account for the disapearance of 
silver from circulation, and have in their wrath 
pounced upon old stockings as the principal de- 
pository of the treasure. We can undeceive 
these gentry as to the destination of a portion 
of the silver ; stockings are out of the question ; 
tea spoons, salt-cellars, goblets, salvers, and 
other similar objects contain the “ quarters” of 
the present period, atd the premium of what- 
éver per cent. rules has to be paid on every 
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dollar’s worth that is bought. To us personally 
the twenty-five cent pieces looked like the 
phantasmagoria of a long-forgotten dream ; 
they were round disks of silver and nothing 
more; they represented nothing; they were 
no equivalent, and we gazed fondly, in our 
superstition, at the paper due bill we held of 
Uncle Sam, representing 25 cents, — 
convinced that it was of more value than they. 
Yet in days long past, but soon, we hope, to 
return, these quarters had a metally ring and 
were standard silver 900-1000th fine. Of these 
quarters all the silver ware in this factory is 
made. After being received from the brokers, 
they are broken in a vice. By this means they 
are useless as coin, and the bad ones are readily 
detected ; very few base coins are found. After 
the coins are tested in this manner they aré 
melted down, cast into ingots, and rolled into 
sheets and bars, of a size suitable for the ware 
it is intended to make of them. 

Some articles, as, for instance, punch bowls, 
salad dishes, &c., which are a deep oval in 
shape, and have curved edges at the top, are 
hammered into form; while others are bent to 
the proper dimensions in machines called 
“drops.” The mechanical processes connetted 
with the manufacture of silver ware do not 
embrace any particular novelties, and the ar- 
tistic excellence of the work determines its 
value; the intrinsic worth of the silver being a 
comparatively small item. First class silver 
ware, like all other works of art, demands the 
employment of the highest artistic talent, as 
also models and patterns of the statues and 
pictures, bronzes, frescoes, &c., which were 
executed in the ancient days of the world, 
when Greeks and Egyptians, attaining to such 
perfection, bred eminent men in art; so that for 
all time since their studies have served man- 
kind as copies, and educated modern taste up 
toa high standard. The Providence factory 
is a perfect museum in this respect, and we 
might have pen yee long over the superbly 

hased cups, and elaborately carved patterns of 

vines, flowers, little groups in still life, &e., 
that covered the sides of vases, game dishes, 
coffee urns, and all conceivable forms and 
varieties of tea and dinner-sets, and isolated 
pieces intended for gifts or presentation. 

The figures, particularly, were beautifully 
modelled in solid metal; and the sharpness 
of each outline and distinct appearance of each 
feature in the miniature faces, was sufficient 
evidence of the executive ability of the artisans 
and artists in the employ of the Company. It 
must be born in mind that these patterns are 
constantly changing, and that the public taste 
is as fickle in this respect as Flora McFlimsey’s, 
who had nothing to wear while her wardrobe 
was closely packed with fine dtesses. When as 
silver pitcher is to be ornamented, the design 
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is first chosen and then sketched in pencil upon 
the outside; if the flowers or scrolls are to be 
raised, repousse, as the French call it, the 
workman slips the object over an iron bar, 
having a small blunt steel point sticking up on 
its end like a poker; he then strikes the iron 
bar with a small hammer and the vibration of 
it causes the point just mentioned to spring the 
silver out; the pitcher is thus moved along, 
the workman continually striking, until a 
rough resemblance of the pattern is thrown 
up on the surface; this design is - afterward 
rendered clear and distinct with small dies in 
the form of punches held in the hand and 
struck by a hammer in the usual way. 

The other kinds of work, such as chasing, &c., 
are done with a three-cornered tool in a 
manner sufficiently well known without expla- 
nation. Napkin rings are made solid in this 
establishment, without solder of any kind, the 
ring being continuous throughout. The wavy 
lines seen on some of them are made by engine 
turning lathes. These machines are beautifully 
finished, and work accurately; by means of 
corrugated plates they make any kind of orna- 
mental surface desired. In the manufacture 
of salt cellars there are many interesting pro- 
cesses, a few only of which we shall detail. 
Many of the salt cellars are spun up; that is | 
to say, a flat silver disk is cut out and then! 
placed in a lathe against a chuck turned up| 


in this factory was especially fine, and hada 
clear glossy surface without speck or flaw 
in it. 

The chief charm to us in this extensive 
silver ware manufactory (the largest in the 
country, if not in the world), was the high 
degree of artistic taste and cultivation which 
characterized every piece, from the simplest 
butter knife up to the elaborate services cost. 
ing thousands of dollars. The great majority 
of mankind go through the world with their 
eyes closed and their senses deaf to all the ap. 
peals of nature, and the thousand beautiful 
things that teem on every side. A bee ina 
flower is an insect which makes honey at so 
much a pound, and sordid man falls to calev 
lating the profits of bee-keepitig, but omits to 
notice the color of the leaf, the blush of the 
rose, or the graceful poising on the wing of the 
industrious little worker.. He calls this kind 
of sentiment useless, romantic, &c., and what 
nature spreads out before him he cannot see. 
An eminent English writer upon the fine arts 
(Ruskin) says :— 

“ Any material object which can give w 
pleasure in the simple contemplation of its 
outward qualities without any direct and 
definite exertion of the intellect, I call, im 
some way or in some degree, beautiful.” And 
he is right; for the influence of beautiful 
pictures, statues, gold and silver vessels, is 


in the shape it is desired to make the salt elevating to those who look upon them in their 
cellar; the lathe is then started, and a tool! true light ; not in that pride of the eye which 
applied to the side of the disk, which revolves exalts in the possession of them, but 


rapidly ; under the influence of the tool, the; 
sheet closes over on the chuck, and thus is| 
brought to shape. Sometimes two or three 
chucks are required to bring the design out. 
These roughly-formed cups are then polished, 
burnished, and further completed, by the addi- 
ion of small medallions, headings, scrolls, &c. 
Some of the work is turned in the lathe, and 
the silver chips that fall on the floor are all 
gathered up and remelted. The value of these 
sweepings amounts to thousands of dollars in 
the course of a year. 

When spoons are to be made, the silver is 
rolled into long strips, and then placed under 


a die, which cuts out a blank or the outline of | 


aspoon. This blank is then drawn out and 
made thinner in some parts than others; the 
bowl is formed up in a die or mold made for 
the purpose, and the other end also struck up 
80 as to raise the ornamental figures which are 
usually placed upon it. The spoons are then 
washed in dilute acid to clean them, polished, 
and finally burnished by rubbing them with 
soap and water, and a blood-stone or other hard 
substance. This process is also repeated on 
‘fine pitchers, tea and coffee urns, salvers, 
and in fact all ware which has that brilliant 
lustre so universally admired. The burnishing 


teachers ; as elevating the taste, and leading 
mankind to live, not for the grossness of gain, 
but for the attainment of those virtues and 
qualities, which alone make life cheerful and 
pleasant.— Sci. Amer. 


FRESH-WATER PLANTS. 8 


An intelligent examination of the structure 
of plants reveals marvellous adaptation of their 
organs to the circumstances under which they 
severally grow. In no case does this more 
strikingly appear than when we compare the 
leaves of plants growing in the open air and 
those of fresh-water plants, or such as grow 
submerged. 

The leaves of ordinary open-air plants are 
pervaded throughout by a net-work or frame 
work, as it might be called, of woody, or va 
cular tissue. It serves the double purpose of 
strengthening the parts so that they may be 
more able to sustain themselves in their proper 
positions, and of serving as vessels to conduct 
the sap through the tissues. The epidermis, 
or skin, of land plants consists of two parts: 
the one an extremely thin pellicle, or film, 
without any appreciable organization, calle 
the cuticle, and the other, the true epidermis, 
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consisting of one or two strata of flattened,;are far more abundant in them than in land 
tubular cells, much larger than those of the | plants. 
other tissues. These membranes are intimately| There are, however, plants with floating 
united, and pierced by a number of apertures, | leaves, in which, while one side lies on the 
termed stomata, or pores. The epidermis may | water, the other is exposed to the air. These 
yeadily be separated from the other tissues, | have a double skin on the upper side, while on 
when it appears as a thin, colorless membrane. | the lower, or submerged side, the cuticle only 
The cuticle may be detected by an examination | is present. 
of one of the leaves of a cabbage, where it is} The function of the leaves of plants is to 
developed in the form of a glaucous bloom, or} extract carbon from the carbonic acid of the 
vegetable varnish ; this may be separated from | air, and to assimilate it to the vegetable tissues. 
the epidermis as a thin, continuous film, by| By this process oxygen is restored to the at- 
maceration of the leaf in water for a few days.| mosphere, and jt is purified and kept fit for 
This whole arrangement of a double skin and | the support of animal life. Precisely the same 
breathing pores accomplishes the purpose of| process is performed by the leaves of aquatic 
affording a free circulation of air among the| plants. The carbonic acid contained in the 
tissues, and of preventing at the same time, too| water is decomposed, and oxygen evolved, pre- 
rapid evaporation of the juices which are the|cisely as is done above by the land-plants. 
life of the plant. Thus the subaqueous air is purified and kept 
Now aquatic plants whose foliage is wholly | in breathing condition for the fishes. The ev- 
submerged, have not this double skin. The| olution of oxygen may be witnessed by any 
cuticle is their only covering membrane. Thejone who has an aquarium. It is constantly 
breathing pores and vascular skeleton, too, are| going on from the plants that are cultivated 
wanting, since they are unnecessary to plants | there, to keep the fish in a healthy condition. 
surrounded by water. Hence it is that the| The oxygen collects on the leaves in the form 
leaves of submerged plants, owing to the ab-|of air-bells, and a continuous succession of 
sence of an epidermis, which restrains the evap- | them will rise through the water, and burst on 
oration, and a fibro-vascular skeleton, as soon|its surface. Thus, look where we will in the 
as removed from the water, dry so speedily,| kingdom of nature, we shall find that every- 
and become so crisp. thing has a design, and is most beautifully 
The presence of the cuticle only as an invest- | adapted to fulfil the purposes of its creation. 
ing membrane most admirably adapts aquatic 
plants to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, for it prevents an injurious amount of 
water from penetrating their tissues. It’is a 
vulgar error to suppose that submerged or even 
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floating plants are soaking with water. Few] |3S/ = | = = < ns 
persons are aware that the numerous forms of} 3/5 S| <4 |< | *| |! § 3 
vegetation which they see floating on the sur-| & BeolalSlale = 
face of lakes or rivers, or whose verdure is| &|——|——|—--|——|—-|—_|-—_ 

visible beneath their waters, are one and all| 5| 9 | 34| 36| 43| 42/ 38) 38-6 IN. W 
clothed in water-proof garments. Yet such is} 3} 10 | 31 | 35/ 41) 41) 37) 37-0 IN. W 
undoubtedly the case. Their surfaces are| &| 11 | 30| 35| 39) 47} 44) 39-0 |S. W 
covered with a cuticle which acts as a perfect|<)| 12 | 41 | 45) 58 | 62) 56) 52-4 | W 
water-shed, so that the watery element in 13 | 41} 48| 55] 64] 57) 52:0 | W 
which they live does not enter their tissues 14 | 41| 54| 61] 66) 62) 57-0 |N 


. E. 
15 | 56| 57 | 6LI 62] 55) 58-2 |S. W. 


Mean of the week 47-74. 

Same time last year 45°60. 

Rain during the week ‘75 of an inch. 
Homer Eacuvs. 


mechanically, but only as it is required by their 
organism, and in accordance with the same 
laws which regulate its vital absorption into 
the organism of land-plants. 

Such of our readers as have leisure may 
verify these interesting facts by examining the 
water-plants in their neighborhood. The sur- 
face of the leaves of water-lilies are covered 
with this cuticle, and water poured upon them 
collects into silvery globules, and rolls off their 
surface without wetting them; and the surface 
of all floating leaves will be found to be pro- 
tected in a similar manner. 

_ The exclusion of superfluous water from the 
inside of aquatic plants is farther promoted. by 
the numerous air cells in their interior, which 





MALARIA. 


This atmospheric poison has been proved to 
be caused by the decomposition of organized 
matter, and it exists to some extent every- 
where. Vegetation both grows and dies, and 
in the soil its decomposition goes on at various 
rates. Soils generally are acidulous ; but a 
rich, highly manured, warm soil, is alkaline. 
Where most alkali. exists there is a greater fa- 
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cility for the escape of vapors, such as we 
suppose to be hurtful. ‘The extreme condition 
of putrescence may be very readily produced 
in a soil by artificial means ; the use of a little 
ammonia, for example, more than vegetation 
will bear. The substances putrefy until the 
whole becomes fetid in the highest degree. 
We have then a soil rich in organic matter 
and undrained :—a swamp of the worst form 
if the soil be not very poor; worse, perhaps 
than was ever seen in nature. It is artificial 
malaria. We can, then, produce malaria from 
the soil by fostering some of its tendencies. 
Cold weather tends to produce acidity of the 
soil, hence malaria is always diminished with a 
lower temperature. When a warm alkaline 
soil is washed with water and exposed to the 
air, decomposition is stopped, and it sends 
forth less malaria. Drainage is the most effect- 
ual method of preventing malaria arising from 
swampy districts.— Scientific American. 


ITEMS. 


Sreance Dissotvrion or ras Hopson’s Bay Com- 
Pany.—The North Pole has been sold by private 
transfer. The ‘‘ International Financial Society” 
have purchased all the rights and territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for £1,500,000, being at 
the rate of £300 for every share worth £200, the 
— to be paid on the First of July. The bargain 

creditable to the well-known astuteness of Mr. 
Edward Ellice, so long the dictator of the selling as- 
sociation, but if its legality is not questionable it 
ought to be. Who ever heard of a kingdom sold by 
private arrangement? The Hudson’s Bay Company 
hold sovereign rights over vast territories, and, one 
would imagine, could no more sell them than the 
queen could sell her prerogatiye. Imagine the East 
India Company selling India, or, to come nearer 
home, the Hudson’s Bay Company selling their 
“ rights” to the French Credit Mobilier! The trans- 
fer ought, at least, to be discussed in Parliament,— 
Spectator, 6th mo. 20th. 


GANGRENE aNnD Oxycen.—A remarkable instance 
of the advantage which medical men may derive 
from chemistry has been published in the reports of 
the Hospital Hotel Dieu, at Paris. A young student 
wrote a thesis in which he showed that gangrene 
and deficiency of oxygen were to be regarded as 
cause and effect. Dr. Laugier, surgeon in chief of 
the hospital, having a case of spontaneous gangrene 
under his care, proceeded to test the theory. The 
patient, a man seventy-five years of age, had the 
disease in one foot, one toe was mortified, and the 
whole member was in danger. The diseased part 
was inclosed in an apparatus contrived to disengage 
oxygen continuously, and in a short time the gan- 
grene was arrested, and the foot recovered its healthy 
condition. A similar experiment tried upon another 
patient equally aged, was equally successful, from 
which the inference follows that treatment with ox- 
ygen is an effectual remedy for a disease which too 
often infests hospitals. 


A letter from Washington City, recently publish- 
ed, says that the total amount of fractional or post- 
age currency first issued, in 5, 10, 25 and 50 cent 
notes, was $20,192,455. Of this amount, $17,462,- 
050 were outstanding a few days ago. The one and 
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two dollar notes issued, amounted in value to $33,. 
776,000; the five dollar notes to $87,055,000; and 
the ten dollar notes to $93,960,000. The new notes 
for fractions of a dollar, to replace the postage cur. 
rency, have begun to make their appearance, butare 
not yet common. 


The overland stage line to California traverses 5 
route 2045 miles long, from Folsom, Cal., to Atehi- 
son Kansas, and carries a daily mail the whole dis. 
tance. It employs 200 coaches, and over 550 horses 
and mules. The fare is ten anda half cents per 
mile. The line is owned by three companies. 


The Nashville Union, in an article commentingon 
the assertion often made, that emancipated slaves 
cannot take care of themselves, says that amid all 
the excitement and troubles of civil war, the color. 
ed people of that city have been carrying on eight 
highly respectable schools, attended regularly 
about 600 pupils. The trustees and teachers are 
of “ African descent,” no white person interfering in 
any way, nor hes the government any thing to do 
with them. 

Inp1a.—The best news from India is that commu. 
nicated by the Secretary of State to Parliament. 
Twenty-five hundred miles of railway are in active 
operation; other great lines are in progress; the 
works and inclines by which the hills are crossed 
at Bhore Ghaut are described as worth going “all the 
way to India to see. In the course of next year 
another similar crossing will be opened at Thull 
Ghaut. The money hitherto spent on Indien rail- 
ways amounts to £46,000,000 out of £60,000,000, of 
which the expenditure has been sanctioned. That 
the railways when made are appreciated by the me 
tives is proved by the fact that in the year ending 
June 30th, 1862, the number of third and fourth 
class passengers was 6,790,013; of second class, 
299,820; of first class, 61,817. 


J. Moore, @ practical — in London, a 
ted in a lecture on the History of the Art of Print 
ing, ‘The proprietors of the 7imes haye done much 
to improve the condition of the compositors em- 
ployed in their establishment. For many years & 
savings bank has been established, to which every 
compositor is expected to subscribe weekly. A cui- 
sine has been fitted up, where viands, wholesome and 
suitable, are prepared at a small cost to the custom. 
ers. There is also a bath to refresh the body after 
the fatigues of the night. And, better still, dwelling- 
houses have been erected on Mr. Walter's estate, ia 
Berkshire, where the compositors may retire, ia 
their old age, upon a pension.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour and Mgau.—There is no essential cha 
in the Flour market. The receipts are extremely 
light, and holders are firm. Sales of fresh ground 
extra family at $750 per bbl. The sales to the 
trade range frem $5 50 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Cornmeal. 

}  Gnrarx.—Wheat is in stetily demand at full rates., 

» Sales of 8000 bushels fairand prime Pennsylvania 
and Southern Red at $1 57 a $1 60 per bushel,and 
1300 bushels White at.$1 80 a $205. Rye com- 
mands $1 23a $1 25. Corn is scarce and yellow 
in demand at $1 1248114. Oats continue in re- 
quest at 83c. 

Sexvs.—Cloverseed is searce and in demand at 
$7 a $7 50 per 64 Ibs. Timothy is dull at $250 
te ea Small sales of-Flaxseed at $3 10 per 

ushel. 





